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Seyi a ee The U.S. Section of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVE Committee is gravely concerned over persistent maneuvers by agri= 

Se eeerse cultural employers, particularly the big corporation farmers on the 
SOLU West Coast, to evade the minimum protective labor provisions for 

ig jigek es seni both domestic and foreign labor under the Mexican contract labor 

ERNEST H. BENSON program through using loopholes provided by the McCarran-Walter 

Pen ke Immigration Act and the Refugee Relief Act to set up new, inferior 
CONSULTANT programs for the importation of foreign farm workers. 


Under present circumstances, the current. proposals by these 
employers for the establishment of new programs for the importation 
of agricultural labor from the Far East are clearly intended to flood 
the farm labor market of the U.S. with foreign workers willing to 
work for wages and under conditions impossible for U.S. citizens to 
accepte 


During World War II when 10 million Americans were under arms 
there was at least some justification for the importation of the 
100,000 to 200,000 Mexican and British West Indies workers whose 
service on U.S. farms and railways was a valuable contribution to 
the winning of the war. However, from the beginning the importa- 
tion of this labor was described by Congress in its authorizing 
legislation as a temporary program, made necessary because many 
U.S. farm workers patriotically left their normal employment to take 
jobs in war industries at the urging of their government. 


Farm operators soon learned that the Mexican workers could be 
hired to work for less wages than previously were paid to domestic 
farm workers, and that they could otherwise be exploited. Since 
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the end of the war, the number of Mexican workers imported both legally and illegally 
has constantly increased, but, even so, farm employers are chafing under the inade- 
quate protective labor provisions which governed their employment of 00,000 Mexican 
contract workers in 1955 and now are completing arrangements to import additional 
workers from Asiatic countries, under even more inferior contract terms. Already, the 
employment of foreign labor on corporation-type farms has reduced the ratio of wages 
paid farm workers to those of factory labor from a high of 48 percent in 195 to a 
low of 32 percent in 1955. In addition, hundreds of thousands of Mexican workers who 
entered the U.S. both as wetbacks and contract workers are now employed in trades and 
industries in which United States workers are organized, and the readiness of many to 
accept lower wages and working conditions poses a real threat to our nation's stan- 
dards of livinge 


Repeated investigations have brought to light the deplorable conditions which 
exist for both domestic and foreign agricultural workers in factory-farm employment. 
If the average citizen were fully aware of these conditions, and the manner in which 
our own and legal and wetback foreign workers have been forced to exist, he could 
only hang his head in shamee 


Less than a decade ago, the organized labor movement began its efforts to bring about 
reforms. Due to this insistence Congress adopted minimum protective provisions for 
Mexican workers employed under the contract labor program. This Committee, however, 
has in its possession a surfeit of evidence that these protective provisions have 
been widely violated by agricultural employers, often with the acquiescence of offi- 
cials of the U.S. Labor Department and the State Employment Services in the several 
states. Although through organized labor's efforts some progress has been made, 
conditions for foreign agricultural labor-under even the comparatively protective 
Mexican program are still intolerable. We are determined to wipe out completely the 
deplorable conditions and starvation wages existing on most factory-farms, and we 
oppose most vigorously the latest efforts by agricultural employers to evade the laws 
of our land through setting up new unfair programs for recruitment of Japanese, 
Chinese and Filipinos for work in large-scale corporation type farms. The sole pur- 
pose of these programs is to bring in what the employers regard as an even cheaper 
and more docile supply of labor to pit against American and Mexican farm workers and 
thereby force both of the latter into an even more degraded conditione 


Instead of accepting the minimum obligations toward labor which Congress clearly 
intended when it set up the Mexican Contract Labor Program, these employers have 
seized upon a provision of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act which permits the 
temporary importation of non-immigrant agricultural and other workers for a three= 
year period and have recently negotiated new programs for the importation of farm 
workers from the Far East, particularly the Philippines and Japan. This Committee 
has in its possession a copy of an agreement between the Japanese Overseas Federa= 
tion of Tokyo and California growers setting up one of these programs and we are 
informed that a representative of California employers last month accompanied a 
consular representative of the Philippine Government back to the Philippines to dis-= 
cuss a Similar program, and that this labor contractor then went on to Japan for 
further recruitment. Workers coming in under these new programs will have none of 
the legal protections accorded the Mexican contract workers, and in addition, the 
protections of U.S. farm workers against being displaced from their jobs and having 
their wages forced down, which were spelled out by Congress when it enacted the 
Mexican Contract Labor Program, are eliminated. 


The latter also is true of the conditions surrounding the present employment of 
several hundred Japanese who have been granted permanent visas under the Refugee 
Relief Act and allowed to come to work in California agriculture. 
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A third method which farm employers are using to evade the comparatively better 
working conditions of the Mexican Contract Labor Program has had the active support 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service and the State Department through the 
issuance last year of visas, "specials permits" and "white card" entries to Mexican 
workers on a wholesale scale. Visas to Mexicans, which jumped to between 55,000 and 
60,000 last year, have been deliberately encouraged by farm employers as new means 
of legalizing "wetbackism." Many such visas, with the open approval of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, were given to Mexican wetbacks, despite the fact 
that they had illegally entered this country and were working for substandard wagese 
After the visas were granted, these Mexicans were than "legally"able to continue work- 
ing under the sweatshop conditions outlawed both by Congress and the International 
Agreement with Mexicoe Moreover, our Committee has been informed by the Labor Depart- 
ment that many Mexican wetbacks who obtained visas in this way have since secured 
employment in industry. 


The American labor movement has favored liberal immigration policies and recog- 
nizes the debt owed to our brothers from abroad for their services in helping our 
nation meet shortages of agricultural and other labor in times of national emergencys 
Moreover, we favor the cultural interchange of peoples under the technical assistance 
and other programs, recognizing that our nation should do all in its power to share 
its technological knowledge and culture with other peoples. 


Because we know firsthand, however, the deplorable conditions which exist for 
both domestic and foreign workers in many areas of U.S. agriculture, we also know 
that we shall perform no real service to our brothers in other lands if we support 
and tolerate programs and policies which can only lead to their exploitation by 
unscrupulous farm employerse 


It is our belief that Congress never intended that the Refugee Relief Act or 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act should be misused to promote exploited agri- 
cultural employment of this kinde Certainly, the subjection of foreign workers to 
the inhumane treatment which is the common lot of farm labor in this country can 
only defeat the purposes of brotherly understanding and international goodwill 
which were underlying motivations behind at least the first of these enactments. 


Moreover, because farm labor in the United States is excluded from virtually 
all protective labor and social legislation, including the Wage-Hour Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, state safety and workmen's compensation laws, etce we are 
strongly opposed to the granting of visas or any other "special" permits for the 
purpose of bringing in foreign labor from any nation for unregulated agricultural 
employmente To submit such owrkers to the indignity of existing conditions in U.S. 
farm employment can only do our nation incalculable harm in its international rela= 
tionse We call upon the Immigration and Naturalization Services and the State Depart- 
ment to recognize this fact and to cease their encouragement of these new methods 
whereby unscrupulous farm employers seek to continue their past exploitation of for= 
eign and domestic farm labore 


On the other hand, when foreign labor mst be brought in to meet bona fide labor 
shortages, we favor the bilateral approach of an international agreement along the 
principles which govern the Mexican Contract Labor Program. We urge that Congress 
take immediate action to establish a uniform law governing all foreign agricultural 
labor, regardless of its country of origin, by extending the principles of the Mexi- 
can Contract Labor Law. 


It is, however, our firm conviction that it is both unwise and unnecessary, at 
the present time, for our nation to recruit foreign agricultural labor outside the 
Western Hemisphere, and we reiterate our belief that greater emphasis mst be given 
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to the placement and protection of U.S. farm workers, including Puerto Ricans, in 
preference to bringing in labor from other countries. A necessary first step in 
this direction must be the enlargement of the Labor Department's Farm Placement 
Servicee 


Moreover, if and when there is a legitimate demand for the importation of foreign 
agricultural workers, the Committee looks with favor upon the use of more workers from 
the British West Indies. 


At present, the B.W.I. program operates almost entirely in areas where the Mexi- 
can Contract Labor Program now goes totally unsupervised due to the failure of Congress 
to provide sufficient funds for an adequate compliance staff. In these regions, since 
the B.W.I. governments supply their own compliance officers, the B.W.I. worker clearly 
is better protected against exploitation than his Mexican counterpart. We, therefore, 
urge the use of protected B.W.I. workers in preference to unprotected Mexican workers 
in the regions where the former are now usede 


The possibility that the B.W.I. program may be extended into new areas underscores 
the urgent need for the U.S. Government to place it on a bilateral basis under an 
International Agreement. The compelling reason for this move is that, because the 
B.W.I. program now operates only under regulations set forth by the B.W.I. governments, 
it cannot, despite its superior compliance features, offer as mich protection to dom- 
estic farm labor against displacement or lowering of wages as Congress spelled out in 
the law setting up the Mexican Contract Labor Programe 


We point out that the B.W.I. program originally was established under just such 
a bilateral agreement, which was terminated by the United States. Because the British 
West Indies Governments have always shown a readiness to meet any stipulations deemed 
necessary to protect U.S. workers from being adversely affected, we believe that the 
lack of such an agreement unfairly discriminates against their interests as well as 
those of U.S. farm workers, who should have the protection and representation of their 
government in connection with all programs for the importation of foreign farm labore 
We understand, moreover, that the B.W.I. Governments are willing to enter into such 
an International Agreement again, and we urge Congress and the U.S. State and Labor 
Departments to act immediately to place the program on a bilateral basis. 


In making these recommendations we note that Congress this year refused again 
to appropriate sufficient funds to provide an adequate staff of compliance officers 
for the Mexican Contract Labor Program, leaving Mexican workers who are hired out- 
side all but a handful of states near the border without any effective compliance 
supervision whatsoever despite our government's commitments in this regard under the 
International Agreement with Mexicoe Under such circumstances, we believe that the 
B.W.I. workers, who are English-speaking and do not suffer the disadvantages of a 
different tongue in dealing with their employers, are better able to cope with any 
problems which may arise in connection with their employment in the areas where the 
Labor Department cannot give proper compliance supervision to the Mexican programe 


We call to the attention of Congress, as a shocking evidence of its failure to 
show proper concern in this regard, the fact that the B.W.I. Governments deem it 
necessary to furnish their own compliance officers at a ratio of one for each 650 
workers, whereas the appropriations given the Labor Department leave it with but l0 
compliance officers to protect the interests of 00,000 Mexican contract workers-- 
a ratio of one to 10,000. 


